THE    DIARY
the hitherto published texts. The full explanation of
this shows such a confusion and complication that
some attempt must be made to recite the story of how
the manuscripts were handled as far as it is known.
Up to the year 1814, that is to say a hundred and
eight years after the death of John Evelyn, his
manuscripts were stowed away at Wotton. Except
for Sir John Evelyn, the second Baronet, the celebrated
Evelyn's great-grandson, no member of the family had
considered them of any particular interest or im-
portance, and in all probability the Diary had not
often been read. Lady Evelyn, widow of Sir Frederick
Evelyn, was living at Wotton in 1814. She knew about
the Diary, but did not realise its value. Its existence
became known to people outside the family, of whom
William Upcott, Assistant Librarian of the London
Institution, seems to have been the first,
As to the truth of the following anecdote* no one
can vouch.
In 1814, Mr. W. Upcott, being on a visit at Wotton
in Surrey, and sitting after dinner with Lady Evelyn
and her friend, Mrs. Molineux, happened to notice a
tippet of feathers on which Lady Evelyn was em-
ployed.
"We have all of us our hobbies, I perceive. My
lady," said Mr. Upcott.
"Very true," returned her ladyship, "and pray
what may yours be?"
"Mine, Madam, from a very early age, began by
* Preface to Frederick Strong's Catalogue, quoted in Dews' Deptford
and also in. Home Life of English Ladies in the Seventeenth Century, 1860.
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